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INTRODUCTION. 



J. HE following lectures have been written to cany out and 
complete a literary design, which was formed some years ago. 
During the two sessions in which I was President of the In- 
stitute in Halifax, it occurred to me that a series of Lectures 
might be prepared upon distinct and attractive branches of 
letters, philosophy and legislation, so as to give a condensed 
and graphic view of theu* respective histories and progress, — 
to sketch, in short, a general outline, which the student could 
afterwards fill up, according to natural taste and predelic- 
tions, and to aid in this useful labour, by giving references to 
the best authors, where the subjects and questions were fully 
and elaborately treated. With this idea the outlines of some 
of these lectures were read and published at the request of the 
Institute. This plan was then supposed to be novel, and met 
the approval of litereuy men, in whose taste and judgment I 
placed greater reliance than in my own. If assimilated to 
essays, I frknkly admit here, they cannot claim even the limi- 
ted merit of novelty. Of the latter there are in the history of 
knowledge many examples. "Magna componere parvis." 
tlie essays in tlie Spectator upon the Imagination and Eviden- 
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ce3 of the Christian. Religion — Hume'& and Kjiox's volumesi. 
the series of popular dissertations on science contained in 
Chambers*s Edinburgh Journal and the Penny Magazine — 
Blackstone's, Kent's and Story's Commentaries on Law, are 
all works where comprehensive and popular views are pre- 
sented of the different branches of learning or philosophy on 
which they treat. This design therefore is only original in 
giving to the Lectures a strictly educational charac- 
ter. They are addressed to both sexes. They embrace the 
Infant School, the College, the Institute, the Museum, arid the 
Library ; suggest the principles of a tliorough system of prac- 
tical education for these Colonies : — and then endeavour to 
guide the mind in the general subjects these volumes era- 
brace, free of all party or sectarian views, in the great work of 
self-improvement, which is tlie only sure foundation of exten- 
sive acquirements, purity of taste, and solidity ofjudginent. 
Schools and Colleges confer the habits of learning only : to 
acquire practical and useful information is the business of af- 
ter life. The woman and the man can obtain only in child- 
hood the means of knowledge and of self culture : to extend 
and use these acquisitions is a duty which runs from childhood 
to the grave. 

When in England in 1837 some of the Lectures were sub- 
mitted to my l§Lte friend, Dr. Birbeck, the President of the 
London Institute ; and who deservedly enjoys the high repu- 
tation of being the founder of these Institutions in Great Bri- 
tain ; and he and others, engaged in the vast and Christian 
cause of popular instruction, expressed their approval of the 
scheme, and offered to lend them the influence of their name?. 
I have a letter from this venerable Man, in relation to them, 
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teferring to the name of Lord Brougham, which I preserve as 
u literary treasure. Before they were ready for the press, 
professional and other engagements then interfered,, and in- 
duced me to abandon the task, until some future and more fit- 
ting time. During the last three years they have lain on my 
table, and been a source of mentafrelaxation and refreshment, 
when an hour of leisure could be spared from graver, and per- 
haps more profitable, pursuits. 

A domestic afiliction which bereft home of its fairest orna- 
ment, induced me at the close of the past year to seek conso- 
lation in solitary, but I trust not dishonourable, studies. For- 
mer labours were revised — ^the plan reformed and extendecl ; 
and as an offering to the memory of one most deeply and de- 
servedly lamented, the endeavour has been made to engraft a 
deeper spirit of religion into the principles and system of Co- 
lonial Education, in the hope that the fresh gems may yet 
fructify and cover the land with a vigorous and beautiful foli- 
age. They are yet far from the standard of utility which I 
hoped to have obtained ; but if, with all their imperfections 
they have the effect of calling abler minds into tlie same 
field of exertion, the history of Colonial Literature, Law, and 
Legislation, may yet be adorned with a series of volumes 
written on a similar plan, so as to place in the hands of every 
young person of either sex, who is animated with the noble 
desire of self improvement, cheerful lamps to guide in the 
search for knowledge, virtue and happiness. 

I publish the work with no expectation of pecuniary profit. 
Books published in the Colonies have never been a very pro- 
mising speculation — if it even entail a loss I shall not be 
witliout a recompense. It has already afforded me many 
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peaceful and consolotary hours. To live in a world, and to 
indulge in visions of one's own, surrounds the mind for the 
time with a beaming and tranquil atmosphere, which sweet- 
ens the progress of life, and lets the stream glide more beau- 
tifully and calmly on. The dreams and hopes of the mind 
stretching to an ideal and abstract perfection may be delu- 
sive ; but if the imagination will indulge in cheering and 
hopeful aspirations, (and who so severe as to hold it always 
in absolute subjection?) they are the same as reality itself. — 
These labours however have yet to receive a higher reward. 
If the desire for founding improved Educational and Scientific 
Institutions be extended to every Settlement and Township 
in British North America, and the modem views I advocate, 
become the policy of our Legislatures, the desired harvest 
will be gathered in. To see Schools, Colleges, Institutions, 
and Museums, grow up around us — ^modern principles em- 
braced and acted upon — ^the Old World instructing and be- 
nefiting tlie New — children harvesting the wisdom, and adopt- 
ing the experience, of their Fathers — and Qolonies, in their in- 
fancy, cultivating and cherishing a taste for philosophy, sci- 
ence, and the belles-lettres ; and embracing modem principles 
of Legislation, which it has been the work of centuries to ere- - 
ate and systematise in Europe, is a prospect which must de- 
light and animate every rightly constituted mind. 

An opinion besides has obtained, and is daily gaining 
strength, that the present era of affairs requires extra exer- 
tion — that to strive to advance the general intelligence, and 
to confer upon these Colonies a literary standing and name, is 
to perform an honourable duty. A new destiny is promised to 
them, for Britain clearly intends to raise another England on 
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this Continent, and give to the energy of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
the glorious inheritance of her Constitution. Here the steam- 
boat, after her passage across the broad waste of waters, first 
touches. Here the spirit, the intelligence and the improve- 
ments of the old world ought first to be made visible, ajid tlien 
be sent back in bright and reflected rays to our Motherland. It 
is repeating a truth often before told, but not on this account 
the less impressive, that General Education, based on Chris- 
tian principles, is favourable to National morals and virtue, — 
that a knowledge of science leads to the extension and per- 
fection of art, — ^that a taste for learning and literature in- 
duces intellectual research and refinement, — and that these, 
when combined, beget a happier tone of social and political 
feeling. A generous enthusiasm for education and literature 
has ever softened the temper of the age ; created and sustain- 
ed a vigorous spirit for public improvement; and founded in- 
stitutions which are the glory of our race. 

To endeavour to promote these benign and happy results 
cannot be labour in vain. As every rain drop that falls in 
Nubia adds to the volume and fertility of the Nile — every 
fresh stone encreased the height and grandeur of the Pyra- 
mids — each individual soldier exalts the strength of an army 
— and Science itself, however abstract and recondite, is but 
the multiplication of single ideas : so every fresh contribution 
to colonial literature may add to the provincial fame. I sub- 
mit these volumes in patient hope to the criticism of my fel- 
low colonists, whose decision on former eiforts has cheered 
meditative and solitary hours ; but be the decision as it may, 
I trust the example set will soon be followed by others, and 
that it will not be long before these Colonies reach that po- 
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sition in tlie history of Education, Literature, and enlightened 
principles of Legislation, which it is their high and undoubted 
destiny yet to occupy. There is a spring and vivacity in the 
Provincial mind which cannot be repressed : — it is flashing 
around us with promethean fire— it is visible in the rapid rise 
and extent of private and public enterprises — in the increase, 
spirit, and talent of the Colonial Prei^,-^and the blessings of 
Providence cannot but descend upon those, who, with an 
humble, earnest and candid spirit, labour to give it a right di- 
rection, and to base the pursuit of intellectual improvement 
and Colonial polity on the principles of a Catholic faith. — 
" Happy is tlae man, says the sage of old, that getteth wisdom,, 
and the man that getteth understanding. For the merchan- 
dize of it is better than the merchandize of silver and the srain 
thereof than fine gold. She is more precious than rubies ; 
and all the tilings that are desired are not to be compared ta 
her. Length of days are in her right hand and in her left 
hand are riches and honour, her ways are ways or plea- 
santness, and all HER PATHS ARE peace" — tlus is the lan- 
guage of inspiration and therefore the language of truth. 

GEORGE R. YOUNG. 
Halifax, May 1, 1842. 
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upon Manners and Morals~<-lmprovement in their education 
— Effect of the French Revolution on female habits— Utility 
of Novels to Literary men Mechanics' and others in impro- 
ving style, extending a knowledge of human passions : if 
properly selected, favourable to public and private virtue, and 
a moderate use of them recommended*- Hints to parents and 
readers as to the selections to be made. 

(End of Ist. volume.) 



SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

WILL BE RECEIVED 

In Halifax, — At the Office of the Morning Post and at the 
Booksellers. 

** Truro,— By A. G. Archibald, Esq. 

** PiCTOU, — By the BookseUers, and J. Fego^ and P, Crerar, 
Esqrs. 

" Antigonishe, — R.N. Henry and E. P, Harrington, Esqrs, 

" GuYSBOROUGH, — J. G. Marshall, Esq. 

** Cumberland, — Jonathan McCuUy and J. Chandler, Esqrs. 

" Windsor, — Messrs. King and Eraser. 

« Kings County,— C. H. Harris, E. Dewolf and H. Web- 

ster, Esqrs. 

** Bridgetown, — S. S. Morse, Esq. 

** Lawrunce Town, — Samuel B. Chipman, Esqr. 

** Annapolis, — James Gray, Esq. and Bonnet, Esq. 

" DiGBY, — ^Messrs. Longly and Veils. 

" Yarmouth, — H. Huntingdon and H. A. Grantham, Esqrs. 

" Shelburne, — C. White, Esq. 

** Liverpool, — R. Roberts, Esq. 

** LuNENBURGH, — ^John Creighton, Esq. 

** St. John, N. B., — Booksellers, Dr. Gesner, M. H. Perley 

and George Wheeler, Esqrs. 

** Fredericton, — Edmund Ward and J. A. Wilmot, Esqrs. 

" St. Andrews, 

" St. John's, N. F., — Bryan Robinson and G. H. Emer- 
son, Esqrs. ' 

" Charlotte Town, P. E. I, — ^Hon. Charles Young. 
Cape Breton, 
In Arichat, — James TumbuU, Esq. 

" Sydney,— Hon. E. M. Dodd. 

" JuDiquE, — A. McDonald, Esq. 

** Port Hood, — G. C* Lawrence, Esq, 

*• Margaree, — H. Taylor, Esq. 
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